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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY.   THIS 
PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE 
IS  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.   THE  DATE  IS  JANUARY  14,  1971,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH 
MR.  GEORGE  TAYLOR,  NOW  WITH  THE  AFL-CIO  HEADQUARTERS  IN  WASHINGTON.   THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  SHARON 
HESSE. 

CRAWFORD:   Mr.  Taylor,  I  suggest  that  we  start  by  some  sort  of  background 
of  your  own;  that  is,  where  and  when  you  were  born,  education, 
previous  experience,  so  that  your  observation  of  TVA  will  be  seen  in  the  light 
of  what  you  had  experienced  to  the  time  you  became  acquainted  with  it. 

TAYLOR:     All  right,  Dr.  Crawford,  I'd  be  glad  to  do  that.   My  name  is 
George  Taylor.   Although  I  live  in  Washington  at  the  present 
time,  I  was  born  in  the  state  of  Idaho,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
in  an  irrigated  area  which  had  benefited  from  federal  resource  development 
and  the  building  of  dams  which  made  it  possible  to  irrigate  a  large  amount 
of  sagebrush  desert  which  otherwise  would  have  been  wasteland.   My  father 
managed  one  of  these  large  irrigation  companies,  and  so  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  water  and  benefits  of  water  from  the  time  I  was  a  small 
child.   I  learned  to  swim  in  an  irrigation  ditch,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

And  as  time  went  on,  particularly  after  I  had  completed  my  high 
school  education  in  Boise,  Idaho  and  first  two  years  of  college 
at  a  college  called  Boise  Junior  College  and  then  my  Bachelor's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1937,  I  was  exposed  to  TVA  in  a  sort  of  a 


beginning  way  because  of  the  fact  that  the  father  of  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine  whose  name  was  Jim  Pope  became  a  member  of  the  TVA  board  during  the 
second  term  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.   I  used  to  correspond  with  Ross  Pope 
from  time  to  time  when  he  was  down  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  with  his 
father,  and  later  on  when  he  went  to  school  in  Washington,  D.  C.  at  George 
Washington  University. 

During  World  War  II  when  I  was  in  the  service  I  picked  up  a  paper- 
bound  volume  of  TVA  Democracy  on  the  March  by  David  Lilienthal. 
It  was  a  very  fond  experience  for  me  in  reading  this  book.   I  had  already  read 
a  little  bit  about  TVA,  and  I  kept  up  with  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  fight 
to  get  it  moving  to  take  in  the  power  area  in  opposition  to  the  power  companies, 
etc. ,  Wendel  Wilkie  and  all  the  rest  southern  company. 

So  when  I  read  TVA  and  after  I  got  out  of  the  service  and  came 
back  to  Idaho  to  resume  my  work  as  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  where  I  did  their  statistical  research  work,  I  was  pretty 
ripe  for  the  economic  and  political  issue  that  had  been  developing  my  absence, 
which  was  namely  a  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Administration  modeled  on  the  TVA 
Act  and  adapted  to  the  conditions,  geography  and  other  problems  that  were 
slightly  different  in  the  Columbia  basin  than  they  were  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
I  became  involved  in  this  fight  which  became  probably  the  most  important 
regional  issue  politically  that  had  been  faced  by  this  area  for  a  good  long 
time. 

Unfortunately,  private  power  companies'  reclamation  interests 
and  business  in  general  were  successful  in  defeating  several 
leading  exponents  of  TVA  throughout  the  Pac i f i c  No r thwes t — Columbia  Valley 
Administration  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  whole  scheme  went  down  the 
drain.   This  was  in  the  early  1950s.   There  were  such  casualities  as  Senator 
Glen  Taylor  of  Idaho  and  others  who  suffered  the  consequences  of  the  inability 
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to  get  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration  enacted  into  law. 

After  this  particular  point  in  my  relationship  with  TVA  as  a 
concept — and  I  might  add  that  I  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  the  TVA  all  through  this  period  where  I  picked  up  all  information  that 
I  possibly  could  get  on  it.   It  was  very  helpful  to  be  in  touch  with  Tom 
Sturdivant  who  was  the  Public  Information  Officer  for  the  Authority  at  that 
time  and  one  or  two  members  of  the  board  who  supplied  me  with  everything  I 
needed,  and  our  groups  were  able  to  benefit  there  from. 

After  the  Columbia  Valley  Administrationship  was  sunk  politically 
the  next  order  of  business  was  how  to  protect  the  development  of 
the  power  sites  on  the  Columbia  River  from  private  exploitation.   This  became 
symbolized  by  the  so-called  Hell's  Canyon  fight  where,  in  an  area  of  the 
Snake  River  between  Oregon  and  Idaho,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
also  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had  proposed  to  build  a  very  high  storage 
dam  which  would  provide  not  only  flood  control  and  navigation  benefits  but 
also  a  tremendous  amount  of  hydroelectric  power  which  would  be  put  on  the 
Bonneville  transmission  grid  and  sold  at  the  going  wholesale  rate  of  2.3  or 
2.4  mils  and  get  into  southern  Idaho,  which  had  never  benefited  from  the 
Columbia  River  development  because  of  a  refusal  by  the  Idaho  Power  Company 
to  wheel  Bonneville  power  into  the  state.   The  state  therfore  did  not 
participate  in  the  same  rate  of  economic  growth  from  low  cost  power  that 
Oregon  and  Washington  had  benefited  from  during  the  World  War  II  days. 

Well,  that  fight  went  on.   It  had  the  same  kind  of  intensity 
and  also  involved,  in  addition  to  Hell's  Canyon,  several  other 
very  valuable  dam  sites  on  the  Columbia  and  also  who  was  going  to  make  the 
decisions  concerning  hydro-development  there.   Well,  we  lost  out  on  Hell's 
Canyon  from  the  standpoint  of  our  activities  in  attempting  to  get  the  dam 


authorized  by  Congress  during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

This  fight  achieved  such  an  intensity  and  involved  the  whole  posture 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  on  development  of  the  people's 
resources  that  it  once  again  reversed  the  whole  politics  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  which  after  the  Columbia  Valley  Administration  had  reverted  to 
Republicanism,  now  one  Republican  after  another  began  to  get  knocked  off 
during  the  fight.   Even  though  people  voted  for  Eisenhower,  in  general  the 
candidates  who  ran  for  office-governor,  congressman  and  senator- in  favor 
of  federal  development  and  against  the  give-a-ways  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  were  singularly  successful  during  the  early  1950s  beginning 
with  Dick  Newburger.   The  incumbent,  Warren  Magnuson  was  reelected.   Jackson 
was  reelected,  Senator  Frank  Church  was  elected  in  Idaho.   Mrs.  Post,  who 
was  known  as  Hell's  Belle,  defeated  the  Republican.   Several  governors  were 
elected.   Frank  Moss  of  Utah  was  elected,  and  one  or  two  Oregon  congressmen, 
including  Congressman  Ullman,  were  elected.   Al  Ullman   (Al)  was  the  chairman 
of  our  Idaho-Oregon-Washington-Hell's  Canyon  association.   Came  back  to 
Washington  as  a  fearless  fighter  for  public  power  and  federal  resource 
development,  now  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  considerably  more 
conservative  now  than  he  was  then,  I  might  add. 

During  the  time  we  still  hoped  to  do  something  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  Hell's  Canyon,  which  was  involved  in  two 
fights,  there  was  formed  in  Portland,  Oregon  in  1953  an  organization  known  as 
the  National  Hell's  Canyon  Association,   This  association  was  supported  by 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  granges,  labor  unions,  the  Washington  Public 
Utility  Districts,  other  liberal  organizations  that  favor  federal  development 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  on  an  integrated  multi-purpose  fashion  using  the 
same  kind  of  approach  as  TVA  but  not  having  TVA's  coherent  organization 
to  pull  all  the  aspects  together,  but  this  is  as  much  as  we  figured  we  could 
go  for  at  this  time. 


The  Idaho  Power  Company  in  terms  of  the  Hell's  Canyon  battle  had 
applied  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  licenses  to  build 
three  small  dams  in  the  area  which  would  otherwise  have  seen  the  construction 
of  the  big  high  dam  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.   It  had  been  a  better  dam, 
cheaper  power,  more  benefits.   The  National  Hell's  Canyon  Association  decided 
to  send  their  representative  back  to  Washington  to  participate  in  the  hearings 
in  which  we  had  achieved  intervernership  in  opposition  to  the  issue  to  these 
licenses  for  the  Idaho  Power  Company,  and  I  was  selected  to  go  back.   That's 
how  I  got  back  to  Washington.   The  hearings  lasted  over  a  year  and  was  about 
the  longest  hearing  they  had  on  any  power  issue  up  to  that  point.   And,  as 
expected,  the  commission  decided  to  issue  license  to  the  Idaho  Power  Company, 
In  the  meantime  we  were  successful  in  getting  a  bill  to  authorize 
federal  construction  of  Hell's  Canyon  Dam  through  the  Senate, 
but  it  died  in  the  House. 

The  National  Hell's  Canyon  Association  appealed  the  decision  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  the  order  granting  the  licenses  to 
the  Supreme  Court.   Justice  Black  refused  to  grant  a  Writ  of  Certiorari  on 
it,  on  the  basis  that  he  could  not  go  behind  a  legal  decision  granting  a 
license  which  fell  within  the  purview  of  the  law  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  therefore,  we  failed  in  the  court  fight  as  well  as  failing  in 
the  fight  to,  you  know,  hold  the  Congress  to  get  a  bill  enacted,   This  probably 
would  have  been  a  fruitless  exercise  anyway  because  Eisehnower  would  have 
undoubtedly  vetoed  it  if  it  had  gotten  to  his  desk.   So  much  for  Hell's  Canyon. 
But  I  came  back  here  in  1954,  in  January.   In  addition  to  Hell's 
Canyon,  there  were  many  other  important  resources  and  power  ratios 
that  were  before  the  American  people  at  that  time,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
Dixon-Yates — the  Dixon-Yates  Proposal  by  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

There  was  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence  at  that  time  a  sort 


of  loose  organization  known  as  the  Electric  Consumers  Information 
Committee,  which  was  formed  with  Harry  Truman  and  other  "Fair  Deal"  Democrats 
who  had  sat  in  the  seats  of  power  until  Eisenhower  won  in  1952  as  helping 
to  sponsor  it.   The  purpose  of  this  organization  was  to  pull  as  many  like- 
minded  groups  together  such  as  labor  unions,  the  National  Electric  Co-op 
Association,  The  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Association,  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  and  others  into  an  alliance  to  fight  what  Mr. 
Truman  and  others  had  warned  would  be  a  large  scale  attempt  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  give  away  the  land  and  water  resources  that  belonged  to 
the  people  of  this  country  and  continent.   And  they  were  not  wrong  in  this 
prophecy  as  history  revealed. 

I  was  very  heavily  involved  in  the  Dixon-Yates  matter,  and  the 
Dixon-Yates  matter  got  tied  up  into  the — actually  it  started  the 
filibuster  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1954,  which  slopped  over  into  the 
extended  filibuster  on  the  proposal  by  Eisenhower  to  amend  the  Organic 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  give  away  atomic  energy.   The  first  folks  who  started 
to  filibuster  were  the  southern  senators — the  southern  liberals — Senator  Hill, 
Senator  Sparkraan,  Gore  particularly,  on  the  give-a-way  involved  in  the  so-called 
Dixon  Yates  deal.   Since  we  all  affiliated  with  ECIC,  ECIC  became  a  very 
important  instrument  in  both  lobbying  by  its  component  organizations  and  also 
in  keeping  the  senators  supplied  with  material  to  keep  the  so-called  long 
debate  going. 

The  Dixon-Yates  folks  held  the  line  until  Congressman  Holified 
was  able  to  talk  with  some  of  the  liberal  senators,  get  them  into 
a  working  group  and  key  in  the  atomic  energy — peaceful  energy  give-a-way 
with  Dixon-Yates  as  part  of  the  general  pattern  that  Eisenhower's  people  and 
Eisenhower  himself  were  responsible  for.   "Resources  give-a-way"  was  the  war 
cry  of  those  days. 


So  it  was  that  a  group  of  us  which  included  Ben  Strong,  the 
late  Don  Montgomery  of  the  CIO  Auto  Workers,  Angus  McDonald 

of  the  Farmer's  Union,  Alex  Radin  of  the  American  Public  Power  Association, 

Okay? 

CRAWFORD:   Yes,  sir. 

TAYLOR:     I  had  a  very  good  friend  who  was  very  active,  who  was  the 

Washington  representative  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power 
Association.   I  wish  I  could  remember  his  name.   He  was  very  heavily  involved 
in  all  of  this.   Volpe  was  another.   I  think  he  was  a  Memphis  or  Tennessee 
lawyer  who  ,  .  . 

CRAWFORD:    Who  was  that,  sir? 

TAYLOR:     Volpe.   Charlie  Volpe,  I  believe  his  name  was.   He  still  has  a  law 
firm  here  in  Washington.   He  was  very  heavily  involved  in  exposing 
the  legal  nastiness  of  the  Dixon-Yates  contract  ans  was  very  helpful. 

Well,  during  these  fifteen  or  fourteen  days  of  debate,  all  of  us 
were  up  until  all  hours  of  the  night  and  on  weekends  keeping  the 
typewriters  going,  pulling  together  every  type  of  material  we  could  trying 
to  keep  the  extended  debate  as  extended  as  possible  but  still  germane  to  the 
subject  that  we  were  trying  to  explore  on  the  house  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  meantime  while  this  holding  action  was  going  on,  we  were 
actively  pursuing  under  the  policy  direction,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that  or  at  least  the  brains  of  Leland  Olds,  a  former  liberal  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  a  great  man  in  his  field,  not  merely  to 
oppose  the  give-a-way  amendments — or  the  give-a-way  provisions  of  the 
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Eisenhower  amendments  of  the  Organic  Atomic  Energy  Act,  but  to  propose  some 
alternatives  to  them  which  would  enable  the  congress  to  take  some  votes  on 
some  amendments  to  it,  which,  if  successful,  would  turn  this  program 
around  to  the  people's  program  rather  than  a  program  that  was  designed  for 
industrial  monopolization  of  it. 

We  were  able  to  get  preference  clause  adopted  by  a  kind  of  a  fluke. 

We  had  been  walking  around  the  halls  of  Congress  that  day  and 
checking  the  various  senators  and  happened  to  go  in  Senator  Guy  Gillett's 
office,  and  he  had  a  few  moments  of  time,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  he  had 
said,  "Well,  if  you  get  a  co-sponsor  I'll  introduce  the  preference  clause  and 
any  power  that  might  be  developed  by  the  Federal  Government  out  of  this  act 
or  any  power  in  connection  with  the  use  of  federal  money. 

We  had  gotten  a  little  footsore,  but  it  just  so  happened  that 

Senator  Magnuson's  office  was  right  across  the  hall.   We  went 
over  there.   His  assistant  Irving  Hoff  was  there;  we  told  him  what  we  wanted 
to  see  Senator  Magnuson  about.   We  had  developed  two  types  of  treatments 
for  senators — treatment  A  or  treatment  B — depending  on  whether  they  knew 
anything  about  what  was  being  debated,  and  so,  we  asked  him  which  treatment. 
He  said  treatment  A.   This  is  for  the  ones  who  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 
So,  we  go  into  Magnuson's  office;  he's  sitting  there  in  his  shirt  sleeves; 
he  has  a  pint  bottle  of  whiskey  on  his  desk  which  he  has  taken  some  from, 
and  of  all  things,  he's  reading  the  minority  report  by  Holifield  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Bill  which  he  had  mastered  with  great  clarity,  so  we  didn't 
have  to  give  his  treatment  A,   He  knew  exactly  what  was  in  there.   And  I 
suppose  like  Lincoln:   if  you  suggest  that  senators  who  are  accused  of  heavy 
drinking,  something  is  to  be  done  about  them,  why,  find  out  what  Magnuson 
was  drinking  that  day  and  pass  it  around  to  other  senators. 


So  Magnuson  immediately  sprang  into  action.   And  because  he  had 
good  relationships  with  the  southern  liberal  senators,  he 
organized  a  group  to  fight  Dixon-Yates  then  to  fight  for  constructive 
amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.   And  this  began  the  process  which 
eventually  ended  up  with  a  little  better  act  being  adopted  in  terms  of  the 
Eisenhower  Atomic  Energy  proposals  and  an  eventual  downfall  of  Dixon  and 
Yates. 

It  might  could  be  said  to  have  started  with  Chet  Holifield  riding 
like  Paul  Revere  over  to  the  senate  side  and  telling  them  that 
all  hell  was  going  to  break  loose  on  atomic  energy  if  they  didn't  read  his 
minority  report  of  the  House.  The  holding  action  by  Hill,  Gore,  Kefauver, 
Sparkman,  and  others  on  Dixon-Yates  which  enabled  the  debate  to  roll  on  to 
broader  pastures  and  then  from  Dixon-Yates.  So,  as  a  result  of  this,  at 
least  as  a  defensive  action,  there  were  some  local  counterattacks. 

This  little  combination  of  senators  and  public  interest  organizations 
and  this  loose-hung  Electric  Consumer  Information  Committee  had 
some  very  definite  uses  during  this  period  when  Eisenhower  was  both  in  his 
first  and  his  second  term.   It  was  a  rallying  point  that  we  weren't  able 
to  break  new  ground  on  resources,  but  were  able  to  hold  off  some  of  the  more 
direct  and  brutal  attacks  on  the  rivers  and  the  power  situation  while 
conservationists  were  starting  to  rally  on  the  other  side  on  attacks  on  the 
wildlife  refuges  and  the  oil  companies  coming  in  on  that,  the  give-a-way  of 
timber  land  in  the  guise  of  mining  land,  and  two  or  three  other  things  of 
that  nature  which  were  exciting  people. 

After  we  had  lost  out  of  Hell's  Canyon,  I  worked  for  about  nine 
or  ten  months  as  a  legislative  assistant  for  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
of  Oregon  on  power  matters,  and  worked  very  closely  with  Mert  Bernstein  who 
was  Morse's  administrative  assistant.   He  was  a  real  genius  at  getting  things 
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done  and  pulling  folks  together. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  I  worked  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  as  their  natural  resources  man  during  the  1956  campaign. 
We  had  a  committee  of  which  Oscar  Chapman  was  the  chairman;  Mike  Straus  and 
various  other  worthies;  we  had  Indians  on  it  and  conservation  people  on  it. 
And  we  developed,  with  the  assistance  of  outside  expert  writer- 
ship,  Mr.  Stevenson's  "White  Paper  on  Natural  Resources"  which 
is  in  his  book  that  he  published  thereafter,  which  all  goes  to  show  you  if 
you  can  get  somebody  to  write  something  for  you  and  you're  famous  enough,  why, 
you  can  get  it  sold. 

At  the  end  of  the  1956  campaign  which  resulted  in  Eisenhower's 
reelection,  I  left  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  took  the 
job  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Electric  Consumers  Information  Committee, 
which  I  held  from  around  November  of  1956  until  I  came  to  the  AFL-CIO  in  1959. 
During  that  time  we  had  many  other  power  fights.   We  still  had  Dixon-Yates 
undisposed  of  in  1956.   We  still  had  accelerated  amortization  under  the 
guise  of  events  which  were  large  financial  marbles  in  the  sacks  of  all  the 
power  companies  that  could  get  a  permit  certificate  of  necessity  under 
Section  168. 

CRAWFORD:   Will  you  explain  just  briefly  how  that  worked? 

TAYLOR:     Well,  at  this  time  the  Korean  War  was  over,  but  the  general 

machinery  under  the  Defense  Production  Act/which  allowed  special 
concessions  to  industry  in  order  to  produce  things  that  were  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government /had  not  yet  been  removed  from  the  status  to  books.   And 
like  many  other  creations  of  that  nature,  they  seem  to  have  a  longevity  that 
exceeds  by  far  their  usefulness  in  the  public  interest  or  relevancy  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation. 
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The  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1954  had  picked  up  the  old  Defense 
Production  Act  language  in  Section  168  which  would  allow  a  five- 
year  rapid  write-off  for  tax  purposes  of  the  cost  of  a  facility  which  would 
be  certified  by  the  Federal  Government  as  being  important  to  national  defense. 
They  had  the  Defense  Electric  Power  Administration  in  a  small  cubbyhole  in 
the  Department  of  Interior  manned  with  incompetence  close  to  the  power 
companies  that  processed  these  applications  for  such  certificates. 
Certificates  were  granted  to  large  private  electric  utility  companies  all 
over  the  country.   The  relevancy  of  the  new  generation  that  was  supposed  to 
come  from  the  issuance  of  these  certificates  to  the  defense  effort,  particularly 
since  the  Korean  War  was  over,  was  something  that  was  not  readily  under- 
standable. 

Though  having  developed  the  computations  whereby  it  was  shown 
that  a  quick  five-year  write-off  on,  say  for  example,  a  project 
with  thirty-three  years — a  hydro  project  or  a  steam  project  with  thirty-three 
to  fifty  years  useful  life  estimated — would  result  in  a  five-year  interest-free 
loan  to  the  power  companies  with  a  difference  between  what  they  would  pay  on 
straight,  line  depreciation  (is  the  usual  type)  and  what  they  would  pay  .  .  , 
And  the  straight  line  would  be  stretched  out  over  the  entire  useful  life, 
whereas  the  five-year  rapid  amortization  formula  would  write  the  whole  thing 
off  in  five  years.   Each  year  there  would  be  a  fictitious  accounting  of  the 
difference  between  straight  line  and  rapid,  and  this  would,  reportedly,  be 
put  into  a  special  account,  and  when  the  five  years  are  over,  the  utility 
benefiting  from  the  write-off  would  then  have  to  pay  it  back  in  annual 
installments  over  the  remainder  of  the  useful  life  of  the  project. 

Well,  what  really  happened  was  that  this  became  a  fictitious 
accounting  item.   The  money  that  was  saved  was  plowed  into  plants 
which  had  no  readily  discernible  defense  purposes,  which  yielded  the  usual 
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approximate  6  percent  on  the  rate  of  returns  established  by  the  State  Utility 
Commission.   This  money  would  then  yield  another  6  percent,  so  it  became 
compounded.   And  at  the  end  of  the  useful  life  of  the  project  the  earnings 
on  that  original  interest-free  loan  during  the  first  five  year  period, 
representing  the  difference  between  straight  line  and  an  accelerated  five 
year's  depreciation,  had  earned  about  as  much  as  the  project  was  worth  in  the 
first  place.   In  addition  to  that,  the  fictitious  accounting  escrow  that 
would  be,  supposedly,  applied  was  not  really  applied;  and  whatever  the  utility 
owed  to  the  government — the  amount  of  money  that  had  been  forgiven  them  during 
the  five-year  period — was  paid  out  of  current  earnings  over  the  entire 
company.   It  was  not  drawn  down  from  this  reserve  account  at  all.   This 
reserve  account  would  never  be  drawn  down;  it  just  keeps  growing  like  Topsy 
or  like  mushrooms  as  long  as  that  particular  project  is  a  revenue  producer 
for  the  company  and  is  put  in  their  entire  earning  for  the  year,  against 
which  their  rate  of  return  is  computed  on  what  the  utility  commission  allows 
them,  generally  6  percent. 

Well,  having  screamed  about  this  and  sent  material  over  to  various 
of  our  liberal  friends  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  who  in  turn 
screamed  about  it,  Senator  Kefauver  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  this  particular 
issue.   He  did  his  usual  thorough  and  competent  job  on  it  to  the  accompaniments 
of  screams  from  Senator  Dirksen  who  was  stoutly  defending  the  utilities,  and 
also  under  the  frustrations  of  administration  witnesses  such  as  Gordon  Gray, 
who  I  think  was  head  of  the  Office  of  Study  and  Defense,  who  had  general  over- 
seeing over  these  economic  programs  to  exert  our  national  muscles  more 
effectively.   And  all  these  gentlemen  would  claim  executive  privilege  and  would 
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never  divulge  how  these  certificates  were  granted  in  the  first  place  or 
how  these  were  established  so  that  certificates  could  be  granted,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law,  which  was  for  defense  purposes.   However 
there  was  enough  fuss  raised  about  it  so  that  the  administration  dropped  this 
program,  particularly  when  Harry  Byrd  got  on  it,  and  Eisenhower  didn't  want 
to  loose  his  friendship.   Harry  told  it,  and  he  had  a  staff  report  on  this 
about  the  same  time  we  were  screaming  about  it  which  agreed  in  all  respects 
with  our  conclusions  and  our  computations,  and  used  several  unByrdian-like 
adjectives  in  describing  the  inequity  of  this  type  of  program. 

Strangely  enough,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Hunphrey,  after  having  enthusiastically  supported  this  type  of 
program,  after  he  had  retired,  said  it  was  no  good  either.   So,  it  was  pretty 
hard  for  Eisenhower  and  his  people  to  continue  the  excuse  of  running  it 
when  some  of  their  staunchest  conservative  friends  regarded  it  as  not  being 
in  the  interest  of  business  or  the  public,  in  that  order. 

During  this  time  I  had  been  drawn  into  several  situations  affecting 
TVA,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  attack  on  TVA  as  "creeping 
socialism"  by  President  Eisenhower  during  his  maiden  campaign  voyages,  followed 
very  closely  thereafter  by  the  Dixon-Yates  proposal  after  he  got  in.   The  ECIC 
group  worked  very  closely  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Association, 
the  congressmen  and  senators  from  the  area  and  the  friends  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  who  had  always  stuck  up  for  TVA  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  American  political  system  in  many  respects. 

Let's  see,  it  was  in  1956  when  I  began  working  pretty  closely 
with  States  Finley,  who  at  that  time,  I  think,  was  President  of 
the  TVA  Public  Power  Association  and  also  had  been  one  of  those  who  formed 
the  Citizens  for  TVA  a  little  earlier  to  come  to  the  defense  of  TVA,  which 
was  under  pretty  heavy  attack  by  the  power  companies  and  the  administration 
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after  Eisenhower  got  in  there.   During  the  1956  campaign  when  I  was  working 
for  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  why  I  made  sure  that  States  got  a 
position  on  this  natural  resources  committee  which  he  held,  and  we  exchanged 
every  type  of  information  and  action  during  that  campaign  in  order  to  keep 
TVA  as  a  issue — to  help  keep  Tennessee  in  the  Democratic  column,  using  the 
power  issue  in  TVA  as  a  fulcrum  on  that,  a  rallying  cry,  and  a  scream  about 
Eisenhower's  proposed  appointments  to  the  TVA  Board,  particularly,  I  think, 
in  the  replacement  of  Gordon  Clapp  by  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  General  Vogel. 
General  Vogel  came  from  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  as  I  recall, 
and  was  widely  regarded  as  the  opening  wedge  to  populate  the 
TVA  Board  with  a  bunch  of  pro-private  power  people  and  thereby  reduce  its 
usefulness  to  that  extent  by  the  policy  decisions  it  made.   Vogel  had  made 
some  cracks  about  TVA.   States  Finley  foamed  at  the  mouth  both  in  print  and 
orally  over  this,  and  we  attacked  General  Vogel  with  everything  except  the 
kitchen  sink.   General  Vogel  was  made  chairman.   General  Vogel  worked  awhile 
down  there,  and  when  he  saw  TVA  in  action  General  Vogel  became  a  converted 
Christian,  and  apparently  not  just  a  rice  Christian.   He  got  to  see  what  TVA 
could  do  for  people  and  what  it  had  done,  and  I  guess  he  just  had  to  relearn 
the  whole  thing.   He  had  been  reading  too  much  propaganda  and  he  had  to  relearn 
at  his  advanced  age  that  facts  and  propaganda  sometimes  just  don't  mix 
particularly  when  they  come  out  of  the  power  company  printing  presses. 

Also  there  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jones  who  come  from 
Kansas.   He  was  on  the  Kansas  Gas  Utility  Regulatory  Commission, 
well  reputed  to  be  a  very  safe  man  with  industry.   So,  through  the  ECIC 
newsletters  we  attacked  Jones  intemperately.   It  turned  out  Mr.  Jones  became 
converted  too  and  I  think,  even  more  than  Vogel — both  of  them  used  to  make 
a  large  number  of  speeches  after  they  had  got  in  there  and  seen  this  system 
at  work,  denouncing  those  who  had  said  bad  things  about  TVA,  their  former 
associates. 
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So,  during  this  time  we  also  were  trying  to  get  a  full  scale 
investigation  of  the  whole  private  power  industry.   This  stemmed 
out  of  the  activities — you'll  recall  one  of  the  things  that  transpired  at 
that  time  was  the  great  race  between  TVA  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Electric 
Corporation.   I  think  that  was  OVEC.   The  race  in  question  was  after 
Eisenhower  came  in  and  decided  to  depend  entirely  on  TVA  for  the  electric 
energy  which  was  needed  in  large  supply  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
particularly  at  Oak  Ridge  because  they  had  their  gaseous  diffusion  plant 
down  there.   They  failed  on  the  Dixon-Yates  matter,  but  they  allowed  OVEC, 
which  was  a  combination  of  electric  power  companies  across  the  Ohio  River 
from  TVA  land,  to  build  a  large  steam  generator.   At  the  same  time  TVA  had 
let  bids  for  its  Shawnee  Plant.   Both  of  these  things  happened  at  the  same 
time  approximately,  so  they  then  developed  a  race  between  private  enterprise 
and  the  socialists  as  to  who  was  going  to  get  the  power  on  the  line  first 
and  who  was  going  to  have  the  cheaper  power. 

Well,  TVA  won  this  race,  and  there  were  a  great  deal  of  problems 
that  were  created — labor  troubles  and  other  things  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ohio  River.   And  also,  I  think  it  was  the  Bechtel  Company 
finally  had  to  take  over  from  Ebasco  services,  who  had  loused  it  up  completely 
and  made  it  operate  when  it  was  finally  completed  at  a  cost  which  was  a  large 
chunk  over  the  estimate.   Consequently,  the  power  was  higher  cost,  and  this 
is  another  great  evidence  of  Eisenhower's  general  shift  from  helping  to  reduce 
the  taxpayer's  cost  in  buying  power  for  national  defense  through  AEC. 

At  that  time,  too,  we  got  into  some  utility  supportive  operations 
with  TVA  on  the  attempted  nibbling  away  of  its  electric  service 
area  which  is  a  process  which  the  utilities  never  let  up  on.   And  strangley 
enough, they  had  a  rather  potent  ally  in  Senator  Bob  Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  who 
ordinarily  .  .  .  you  know,  he  was  always  pretty  strong  on  public  power  and  he'd 
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gotten  enough  public  power  in  Oklahoma,  you  know- — Bull  Shoals  and  Dardanelle 
and  Southwest  Power  Administration  and  all  this.   And  he  supported  public 
power,  but  Bob's  acquaintanceship  in  the  business  world  was  pretty  Catholic, 
and  his  own  enterprises  in  natural  gas  and  energy  fuels  were  such  as  to  place 
him  about  as  much  in  the  company  of  these  gentry  as  with  the  howling  liberals, 
so  I  presume  a  little  bit  of  this  rubbed  off.   And  while  he  never  actively 
attacked  TVA  or  never  even  reproached  it,  when  there  were  bills  up  affecting 
TVA,  for  example  in  1958,  '59 — I  guess,  was  enacted  in  '59,  the  TVA  Bonding 
Authority  Bill.   They  also  had  some  other  provision  in  there  dealing  with 
TVA's  power  marketing  area  as  defined  by  amendment  to  the  bill,   Kerr  was 
able  to  get  several  amendments  in  there  which  made  it  impossible  for  TVA  to 
serve  contiguous  areas  by  hook-up  such  as  you  find  in  Kentucky.   I  think  there 
are  two  or  three  communities  in  Kentucky  that  were  actively  trying  to  get 
hooked  up  with  TVA.   And  as  a  result  of  Kerr's  amendments,  it  was  impossible 
legally  to  hook  these  utilities  up,   I  think  Kentucky  Utilities  had  been  the 
most  active  lobbying  organization,  of  course,  helped  by  all  other  utilities 
to  keep  TVA  bottled  up  in  its  own  region  electrically. 

In  this  '59  act,  while  it  did  for  the  first  time  enable  TVA  to 
be  able  to  get  its  money  for  power  on  the  money  market  and  not  have  to  depend 
on  the  drying  up — apparently  drying  up  of  the  appropriations  process  which 
began  with  Eisenhower  and  continued  through  the  fifties — it  also  had  these 
additional  little  amendments  in  these  to  the  act  which  made  it  pretty  plain 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  regard  TVA  with  the  benign  approval  of 
a  nice  little  kid  who  is  well-behaved  in  this  own  backyard,  but  you  never 
know  what's  going  to  happen  if  you  let  him  loose.   He  might  infect  the 
neighbors  with  some  dread  contagion,  and  so,  TVA  was  okay  for  export  to 
underdeveloped  and  developing  countries.   This  was  all  right  as  long  as  there 
weren't  private  power  companies  in  those  countries,  but  as  far  as  the  concept 
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being  available  for  diffusion  in  the  other  river  basins  in  this  country, 
it  was  made  pretty  plain  that  nobody  really  wanted  this. 

And  I  think  the  first  instance  of  that  was  back  in  the  TVA 
days,  in  my  recollection,  and  before  that  when  I  was  a  kid, 
when  Ickes  and  Roosevelt  proposed  the  nine  river  basins  that  would  be 
operated  the  same  way  as  TVA,   "TVA  was  just  the  first  step,"  said 
Roosevelt;  "Now  we  have  nine  other  major  river  basins  that  we  want  to 
incorporate,  the  TVA  seminal  idea,  into."   It  included  the  Colorado,  the 
Columbia,  the  Connecticut,  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and 
that  got  nowhere. 

At  first  instance,  even  with  the  magic  of  FDR,,  it  was  awfully 
hard  to  fight  the  vested  interests  in  terms  of  putting  this 
kind  of  concept  to  work  as  a  mechanism  for  unified  development  for  water 
and  land  associated  land  resources  of  any  given  river  basin  in  the  country. 
It  came  closer  to  succeeding  in  the  Columbia  than  any  other  place,  but  that 
wasn't  close  enough. 

Senator  Murray  of  Montana,  with  grim  and  fruitless  regularity, 
would  introduce  every  year,  every  new  Congress,  a  bill  to  create 
the  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  and  the  bill  would  gather  dust  until  the  next 
Congress  where  he  would  grimly  reintroduce  it. 

Well,  anyhow  the  TVA  virus  has  been  contained  and  it  was  pretty 
well  towards  containment  at  this  particular  time,  but  what  was 
involving  all  of  us  who  were  on  the  outside  but  wanted  TVA  to  maintain  its 
integrity  and  do  its  job,  have  an  example  of  the  low-cost  public  power 
yardstick  to  hold  against  the  overpricing  of  power  by  the  private  utilities. 
Our  job  then  was  a  pretty  grim  one  of  keeping  TVA  from  being  dismembered  all 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration  and  helping  the  people  who  felt  the 
same  way  about  it  in  whatever  way  we  could,  and  this  is  what  ECIC  spent  a 
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great  deal  of  its  time  in  attempting  to  do. 

We  had  weekly  meetings,  and  there  was  hardly  a  week  that  some 
matter  concerning  another  thrust  at  TVA,  minor  or  major,  didn't 
come  up  for  discussion  by  the  groups  which  made  up  the  luncheon  years  of  the 
ECIC  group.   And  this  often  meant  sallies  to  the  House,  to  the  Senate  to 
either  stop  or  propose  something,  the  writing  of  material,  checking  particularly 
with  Marguerite  Owen  here  in  town  who  was  a  living  mine  of  every  type  of 
information  and  knew  TVA  and  everything  connected  with  it  like  her  own  backyard. 
Well,  this  is  a  long  and  rather  turgid  account  of  my  view  of  it 
during  the  fifties. 

In  the  early  sixties  John  Kennedy  got  into  the  picture  through 
his  chief  agent  provocateur  Ted  Sorensen,  who  was  the  son  of  one 
of  Senator  Norris'  close  associates  out  in  Nebraska  during  Norris'  great  career 
both  in  Nebraska  and  in  Washington  as  a  Congressman  and  a  Senator.   Sorensen 
began  getting  in  touch  with  ECIC  and  its  component  groups  to  get  speech 
material  on  natural  resources  and  power  issues.   This  took  place  as  early  as 
the  fall  of  1958,  showing  that  when  John  Kennedy  wanted  to  so  something  he 
didn't  just  rush  at  it,  he  laid  the  groundwork  for  it  and  went  about  it  in  a 
highly  organized,  systematic  fashion.   Sorensen  was  his  man;  he  came  in 
contact  with  us;  we  sent  him  material, 

Kennedy  made  his  maiden  speech  on  natural  resources,  naturally 
enough,  in  Nebraska  where  he  assumed  the  spiritual  mantle  of 
Senator  Norris  and  called  for  more  rural  electrification,  more  new  starts 
with  hydro  projects,  strengthening  of  TVA,  no  more  onslaughts  on  TVA,  unified 
river  basin  development,  and  God  knows  what  all.   Said  power  companies  were 
no  good;  the  people's  organizations  were  great.   And  this,  of  course,  calculated, 
and  rightly  so,  to  achieve  some  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  felt  the  same  way  for  a  long  time  and  had  been  fighting  a  somewhat  lonely 
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fight  in  terms  of  presidential  timber  and  all  this  sort  of  business  since 
Stevenson  was  defeated  in  '56  and  Eisenhower  was  triumphant. 

Well,  after  Kennedy  started  campaigning  our  effort  was  to  get 
him  to  say  the  right  things  in  terms  of  this  issue.   He  had  a 
speech  scheduled  at  Billings,  Montana,  which  is  a  pretty  good  area  to  talk 
about  natural  resources.   It's  not  very  far  from  where  Harry  Truman  had  said 
when  he  dedicated  Hungry  Horse  Dam  that  "you'd  better  take  a  long  look  at 
this  dam;  it's  the  last  you'll  see  if  the  Republicans  get  in."  And  so,  on 
this  occasion  when  he  made  his  campaign  speech  at  Billings,  several  of  this 
group,  which  had  been  loosely  called  Electric  Consumers  Information  Committee, 
led  by  Ben  Strong,  were  out  there  in  Billings  talking  to  Kennedy's  staff  in 
terms  of  what  he  ought  to  say.   They  got  it  through  to  Kennedy.   Kennedy  agreed 
to  cover  these  areas.   There  were  nine  areas  and  a  few  check  loops. 

In  the  Kennedy-Billings  speech,  which  was  delivered  in  the  fall 
of  1960,  you'll  find  that  all  the  suggestions  that  were  made  by 
this  group  were  incorporated  in  his  speech.   I  only  wish  that  they'd  been 
incorporated  there  in  his  programs,  but  anyway  they  were  in  his  speech.   And 
this,  of  course,  caused  these  people  to  get  out  and  work  their  pants  off  for 
him,  and  this  included  references  to  TVA.   And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
he  spoke  twice  that  year  in  TVA  land  in  which  he  promised  that  TVA  was  going 
to  push  forward.   Anyway,  there's  not  going  to  be  any  more  Dixon-Yates,  etc. 

That  was  the  year  also  when  States  Finley  had  a  presidential 
candidate  even  go  out  and  work  for  him  in  behalf  of  the  Citizens  for  TVA,  and 
he  did,  and  we  all  worked  together  on  it.   Wiley  Bowers  and  the  rest  of  them. 
Of  course,  the  previous  year  there  had  been  this  issue  and  finally 
was  signed  by  Eisenhower  after  a  great  deal  of  debate  on  how  the 
bonds  should  be  floated  and  the  interest  rates  computed  and  how  the  repayment 
schedule  should  be  set.   This  was  the  TVA  Bonding  Authority.   At  this  time  I 
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just  started  working  for  the  AFL-CIO,  and  I  think  the  AFL-CIO  at  that  time 
was  keen  on  this  particular  fight  and  swinging  a  lot  of  northern  senators 
and  congressmen. 

The  person  I  worked  with  most  closely  in  the  labor  movement  was 
Jack  Curran,  who  worked  in  the  legislative  department  of  the 
AFL-CIO.   Curran' s  job,  chiefly,  was  to  talk  to  northern  congressmen  and 
senators  who  had  been  deluged  with  propaganda  from  the  power  companies  in 
connection  with  this  bill  that  all  industry  was  moving  south  because  of  this 
lure  of  cheap  power  and  their  depopulating  northern  manufacturing  centers. 
This  scared  the  heck  out  of  a  lot  of  congressmen  who  ordinarily  would  support 
TVA,  and  some  of  them  had  indicated  their  intention  to  vote  against  this  bonding 
bill  or  vote  for  crippling  amendments  to  it.   Jack  Curran  was  extremely  good 
on  this.   We  furnished  him  all  the  information,  which  we  got  from  TVA  on  the 
relocation  of  plants,  etc.,  which  proved  that  this  was  the  usual  power  company 
canard. 

But  some  of  the  people  ...   I  can  recall  that  Dingel  of 
Michigan,  for  example,  told  Jack  Curran,  "Well,  this  is  the  last 
time  around  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  for  TVA.   I'll  vote  with  you  this  time, 
but  if  they  come  back  in  for  any  more  money  or  any  more  expanding  at  the 
expense  of  northern  industry,  why,  you  just  don't  waste  your  time  coming 
around  talking  to  me  about  it  because  I'm  giving  you  my  last  vote." 

As  a  side  note,  Dingel  has  voted  each  time  since  that  time  for 
every  extension  of  expansion  of  the  ceiling  on  the  bonding  issue, 
but  at  that  time  he  was  getting  a  little  scared  by  some  of  this  stuff  that 
Detroit  Edison  and  other  private  utilities  had  been  circulating  around 
Michigan  because  it  affected  our  own  people  to  a  certain  extent.   We  had 
to  educate  them  that  this  was  not  so  because  they  were  writing  in  letters, 
and  there  were  certain  local  unions  that  even  had  resolutions  saying,  "No 
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more  expansion;  TVA  is  taking  away  our  jobs." 

It  had  been  an  almost  successful  gambit  of  the  power  companies  and 
several  close  amendments,  not  the  allowance  of  the  bonding 
authority  but  the  kind  of  restrictions  that  would  have  otherwise  been  placed 
on  the  actual  operation  of  changing  money  on  the  money  market  if  the 
Eisenhower's  administration's  original  proposals  in  this  area  had  been 
allowed  to  be  retained  by  the  Congress  and  not  modified  and  liberalized. 
Well,  this  one  finally  went  through,  and  it  was  a  funny  thing 
that  at  that  time  we  were  going  through  the  first  of  about  four 
or  five  unsuccessful  efforts — the  sixth  one  was  successful — to  public 
ownership  and  generation  of  the  Hanford  plutonium  reactor,  the  heat  of  which 
was  to  be  used  as  proposed,  first  of  all,  by  the  federal  government  to  generate 
base  load  electricity  out  in  the  Columbia  basin  to  supplement  hydroelectricity. 
And  when  this  was  unsuccessful,  we  shifted  and  had  authorizing  legislation 
that  Senator  Jackson  introduced — it  was  introduced  over  in  the  House  side, 
too — to  allow  a  group  of  Washington  public  power  districts,  which  was  named 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System,  to  operate  this  reactor  as  far  as 
the  heat  is  concerned,  generate — install  its  own  generators  and  then  sell  the 
power  through  the  Bonneville  grid  to  the  wholesale  customers  in  the  region. 
Well  anyway,  at  that  time,  we  were  hoping  for  a  little  quid  for 
quo  from  some  of  the  southern  congressmen  whom  we  had  supported 
very  much,  notably  Joe  Evins  of  Tennessee,  for  example.   And  we  had  really 
gone  to  bat  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  several  other  unions — had  really  worked  the  hall  of 
the  Congress  on  the  bonding  bill.   We  kind  of  hoped  that  Evans  and  his 
colleagues  would  support  us  on  Hanford,  but  they  didn't  and  we  never  got  the 
favor  of  a  reciprocal  vote  from  Evins  on  this.   I  think  we  had  five  goes  of 
it  unsuccessfully  before  it  finally  passed  the  House.   It  usually  passed  the 
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Senate,  but  the  House  was  always  the  stumbling  block — coal  congressmen, 
private  utility  congressmen,  reactionary  congressmen  who  just  voted  along 
with  the  interests,  out  of  pure  instinct,  divine  guidance,  would  always  be 
just  enough  but  not  too  much  to  stop  us.   Well,  finally  the  sixth  time  we 
made  it,  but  not  with  the  help  of  several  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  deep 
south  congressmen  like  Evans,  Whitten  .  .  .   Who  was  the  other  guy  from 
Mississippi  who's  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Subcommittee?  Abernathy. 
And  Comer.   Didn't  get  anything  out  of  them  at  all  on  this. 

Well,  okay.   We've  now  arrived  at  the  glorious,  Augustan  era  of 
John  F.  Kennedy.   From  the  time  I  came  into  the  AFL-CIO  in  1959, 
my  responsibilities  had  been  designated  as  being  the  field  of  atomic  energy, 
natural  resources,  and  power  at  that  time.   They  expanded  sort  of  like  Topsy 
since  then,  but  let's  talk  about  what  I  was  supposed  to  do  then. 

One  of  the  things  that  comes  as  part  of  this  job  is  to  draft, 
whenever  the  executive  council  has  a  meeting  and  wants  to  consider 
a  policy  statement  on  some  issue,  or  every  two  years  when  the  AFL-CIO  has 
biennial  conventions,  the  policy  statement  situation  arises  whereby  the  staff 
of  this  organization  generally  drafts  policy  statements  in  their  areas  of 
competency.   When  I  first  came  in,  both  the  AFL  and  the  old  CIO,  before 
marriage,  had  been  intermittetly — and  as  far  as  the  CIO  is  concerned  more 
than  intermittetly — interested  in  public  power,  resource  development,  river 
basin  development,  anti-monopoly,  so  on  and  so  on  in  a  pretty  good  way  but 
not  in  the  real,  you  know,  across-the-board  way.   So,  it  became  my  lot  to 
try  to  devise  for  consideration  for  the  conventions  and  the  executive  councils 
an  overall  policy  statement  on  natural  resources  which  the  various  components 
are  fitted  together  in  a  general  overall  policy,  tie  them  together  as  to  what 
we  wanted  out  of  it  and  what  we  thought  the  public  deserved,  and  a  general 
statement  about  anti-monopoly  and  the  role  of  the  federal  government,  etc. 
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Under  that  were  the  real  issues,  particular  areas. 

We  have  still  on  our  books  as  far  as  the  policy  statements  are 
concerned,  and  we  have  testified  so  many  times,  that  it's  almost 
become  a  ritual  that  the  TVA  concept  should  be  indrafted  in  every  river  basin 
of  the  country  and  modified  to  the  situation  in  that  river  basin.   We  have 
since  argued  that  in  terms  of  environmental  control,  what's  good  for 
development  is  also  good  for  control  of  environment.   For  example,  you  have 
right  now  a  series  of  rather  large  scale  laws  which  have  been  pased  by  Congress 
dealing  with  water  pollution;  dealing  with  air  pollution;  most  recently, 
upgraded  Solid  Waste  Reposal  and  Recovery  Act.   It  was  signed  by  the  president 
last  year. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  and  its  most  recent  amendment  define  clean  air 
areas  which  are  usually  defined  on  prevailing  wind  patterns  or  wind  shed — air 
sheds — or  locality  patterns  where  you  have  an  industrial  or  a  metropolitan 
complex  like  Chicago,  Gary,  Calumet,  or  Stevbonville;  Weir ton,  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  or  New  York  City;  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  so  on  and  so  on.   And 
this  enables  the  federal  government  to  set  up  some  kind  of  overall  standards 
and  implementation  in  these  areas,  but  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  the  cities 
and  states  in  control  of  the  policies  and  implementations  with  only  guidance 
from  the  federal  government  and  makes  it  difficult  to  approach  this  on  a 
National  basis. 

The  same  way  with  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  in  1966  and 
proposals  thereafter  to  try  to  develop  water  quality  programs 
on  the  basis  of  more  than  one  town  or  even  more  than  two  or  three  towns 
stringing  along — upstream,  downstream  on  a  river  or  along  a  lake  or  something 
like  that  where  you  try  to  approach  the  development  of  control  programs 
upgrading  water  quality  or  air  quality  in  some  sort  of  a  broader  basis  than 
the  age-old  statutory  geographical  limits  of  a  town,  a  state,  the  boundary 
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thereof  of  which  are  not  realistic  in  terms  of  this  type  of  problem  that 
you  have.   And  so,  we  have  in  many  instances  testified  before  committees  in 
Congress  and  workshops  in  one  dang  place  or  another,  discussions  with  people 
both  in  the  Johnson  and  the  Kennedy  administration  and  urged  that  if  you're 
going  to  look  at  resources  in  the  environment  from  an  operating  standpoint, 
maybe  the  river  basin  isn't  necessarily  the  answer  to  all  these  things  because 
in  air  pollution  and  solid  waste  and  one  or  two  things  it  may  be  the  metropolitan 
complex  or  a  series  of  maybe  a  strip  from  Boston  on  down  to  Richmond,  Virginia 
or  something  like  that.   But  anyway,  you've  got  in  those  areas  where  you  have 
a  problem  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  different  communities,  a  half  a  dozen,  maybe 
ten  states,  interstate  agencies  with  special  competencies,  special  charters, 
all  of  which  have  jealousies,  statutory  responsibilities;  and  if  you  turn  the 
actual  operation,  implementation  and  setting  a  standard  over  to  these 
heterogenous  groups,  you're  not  going  to  get  the  job  done,   So  we  have  urged 
that  Congress  look  at  TVA  very  carefully.   They  came  in  with  a  generalized 
charter  which,  in  addition  to  developing  the  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  which  was 
the  take-off  point  in  the  organic  act,  also  says  their  responsibility  for  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  people  in  the  area  that  was  defined. 
And  TVA  has  decided  the  economic  and  social  well-being  is  something  that  you 
can't  very  well  legislate  on,  but  you  can  help  by  drawing  together  the  resources 
and  providing  of  human  and  otherwise  in  the  region  and  providing  the  technical 
guidance  that  only  TVA  has  in  solving  some  of  the  resources  problems, 
environmental,  developmental  down  there.   And  from  the  standpoint  of  the  small 
amount  of  money  that's  been  allowed  TVA  for  these  so  called  side  programs 
and  the  issues  that  have  arisen  because  at  the  time  the  framers  of  the  bill — 
the  Norrises  and  others,  Lester  Hills — didn't  know  that  air  and  water  pollution 
were  going  to  become  overwhelming.   They  didn't  mention  them  specifically, 
but  the  TVA  Act  is  flexible  enough  so  that  the  Authority  can  work  their 
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technologies  and  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  localities.   They  can't  enforce, 
but  they  can  get  the  communities  to  do  their  work.   And  while  this  is  no 
substitute  for  federal  authority  to  set  standards  in  that  region,  it's  a 
whole  lot  better  up  to  this  point  than  even  this  highly  complex  type  of  air 
quality  regions,  interstate  river  basins  so-called-approach  of  the  Water 
Resources  Restoration  Act,  which  is  really  no  river  basin  approach  at  all,  but 
just  a  sort  of  thing  in  there  that  Udall  wanted.   But  there's  really  no  teeth 
in  it. 

So  we  kind  of  hoped  that  if  we  kept  talking  about  this  that  maybe 
somebody  would  say,  "Well,  look,  nobody's  going  to  change  the  name 
of  Arkansas."  Never  say  "never,"  because  this  is  part  of  our  blood,  so  to 
speak.   But  there  ought  to  be  agencies  that  could  be  set  up  to  try  to  attack 
as  many  of  these  problems  as  possible  by  a  multipurpose  approach,  a  system 
approach,  and  transcend  the  boundaries  which  stultify  the  attempts  to  meet 
these — both  the  developmental  and  environmental — interests  of  problems  which 
are  bugging  all  of  us,  particularly  air,  water,  and  solid  waste  now,  land 
development,  land  use.   But  I  don't  believe  that  this  is  going  to  be  accomplished 
until  something  much  worse  happens.   Hopefully  it  won't.   Until  people  realize 
that  their  own  political  institutions  are  not  geared  to  successfully  meeting 
issues  now,  that  they're  going  to  give  up  something  in  terms  of  operational 
programs  which  formerly  their  community  or  their  state  did  for  various  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  getting  the  job  done.   And  I  remember  one  time  having 
made  a  speech  for  the  white-collar  union  there  in  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee  of 
the  TVA  employees,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  significant  speech  or  not. 
You  always  think  that  you're  prophetic  when  you're  not,  and  this  may  be  one  of 
these  things  which  were  only  relevant  by  the  fact  that  I  occupied  twenty 
minutes  of  their  time  there,  but  here  is  what  I  mainly  said;  and  this  is,  that 
I  think  history  will  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  TVA  in  a  number  of  areas 
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in  a  generation  of  distribution  to  folks  of  cheap  power,  unified  look  at 
resources  and  development  programs — their  fertilizer  program,  their  reforestry 
program,  and  their  pulling  the  people  together  and  their  recognizing  unions 
and  several  other  things  of  that  nature.   And  one  of  the  things  that  I  think 
that  might  be  even  more  important  as  years  go  along  when  people  realize  that 
states,  as  they  are  now  constructed  can't  do  many  of  the  jobs  that  they  were 
set  up  to  do,  that  the  multistate  approach  of  TVA — -crossing  state  lines  and 
using  a  convenient  area  of  administration  to  approach  a  series  of  problems — 
is  going  to  be  a  whole  lot  more  important  than  the  tangible,  economic  and  land 
use  and  resource  development,  accomplishments  that  the  agency  is  celebrated 
for  at  this  time.   I  said,  "I  really  don'  t  know,  but  conceivably  this  might  be 
looked  back  to  as  the  real  landmark  of  TVA  where  people  wrought  better  than 
they  realized  at  the  time."  But  this  is  one  of  those  things  that  are  quite 
speculative,  and  history  has  a  way  of  making  liars  out  of  everybody  who  tries 
to  prognosticate,  so  I'll  just  leave  it  at  that. 

Well,  I've  participated  in  every  legislative  fight  that  TVA  has  had 
in  various  ways.   The  labor  movement  has  always  been  strong  on 
TVA,   I've  written  articles  in  the  federation  and  found  that  other  people  have 
too,  and  tried  to  keep  the  interest  going  through  the  years,  realizing  that — 
like  I  think  that  Gordon  Clapp  said  one  time — TVA  grew  out  of  controversy  and 
made  a  success  out  of  controversy;  and  if  controversy  ceases  around  TVA,  you 
question  whether  it's  still  operating  successfully  or  not  because  then  the 
question  is,  "Is  it  just  lapsed  into  standing  still  or  is  it  still  moving 
forward  in  new  programs  and  new  needs?" 

And  I  think  that  Wagner  has  realized  this.   You  recall  that  he  received 
a  letter  from  Kennedy — I  think  it  was  in  '62  or  sometime  like  that, 
or  anyway  it  was  before  Kennedy  was  assassinated — saying,  "Well,  you've  gone 
so  far  with  TVA,  how  about  coming  up  with  some  new  approaches?"  Well,  then  he 
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started  his  upstream  development,  little  small  watershed  development  program 
and  one  or  two  other  things  of  that  nature,  helping  towns  define  and  carry 
out — Elk  River  and  two  or  three  others  like  that.   He  started  out  with  these 
pilot  projects.   Then  came  the  big  environmental  crash,  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  had  to  tell  TVA  about  that  because  TVA  had  already  been  engaged  in 
doing  environmental  work  some  little  time.   Well,  when  Johnson  came  in, 
as  far  as  this  organization  was  concerned,  we  were  concerned,  strangely 
enough  for  two  reasons  about  the  fertilizer  program  which  was  dying  on  the 
vine  for  lack  of  financial  sustenance  to  modernize  itself  and  continue  to  be 
the  way — shower  to  the  private  fertilizer  industry  in  developing  new  and 
better  types  of  fertilizer  at  Muscle  Shoals,   We  were  interested  from  the 
standpoint  that  we  had  a  lot  of  our  people  working  at  Muscle  Shaols  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  laid  off  because  of  budgetary  starvation  of  this  program  which 
had  already  started  to  wilt  somewhat  on  the  vine  because  the  private  fertilizer 
companies  were  overproducing.   And  they  brought  their  cost  of  fertilizer  down 
to  the  point  where  TVA's  demonstration  program  wasn't  moving  their  fertilizer 
fast  enough  and  they  were  building  up  unused  stock  piles.   And,  so  a  result, 
there  were  several  hundred  guys  down  there  who  were  scheduled  to  be  lopped  off 
the  vine  that  were  working  there  as  blue-collar  workers  at  the  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals. 

The  second  one  was  that,  realizing  the  need  of  developing  countries — 
as  well  as  our  own  country — for  good  fertilizer  because  of  the 
increase  of  population  and  the  needs  of  developing  countries  to  be  able  to 
grow  more  food  on  less  capital,  we  were  discussing  with  Wagner  and  the  others 
this  fantastic  fertilizer  that  they  wanted  to  develop  but  couldn't  get  the 
money  budgeted  for  this  purpose,  and  this  would  have  given  them  a  long-range 
program.   This  kind  of  fertilizer  that  for  example — I  think  you  know  all  this, 
but  anyway,  it  would  be  especially  effective  in  rice  growing  countries.   And  rice 
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growing  countries  are  where  people  are  about  as  hungry  these  days,  particularly 
where  wars  are  raging  over  their  surfaces,  almost  any  place  you  could  name. 
So  we  got  in  touch  with  Wagner  and  the  fertilizer  people.  At  that  time  we 
had  a  very  active  little  fellow  who  was  working  down  with  one  of  the  local 
unions  in  Mississippi  by  the  name  of  Wiley  Chapman,  who  now  is  working  for  the 
Muscle  Shoals  plant  of  TVA — now  a  full  time  employee  of  TVA — and  we  had  a 
number  of  meetings  with  the  TVA  people  and  a  number  of  meetings  with  Bob  Jones 
and  the  budget  people.   The  last  meeting  we  had  was  with  the  outgoing  director 
of  budget  who  promised  us  that  he  would  recommend  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
needed  to  restart  in  the  direction  of  new  production  and  modernize  the  existing 
plant  down  there.   And  we  did  get  the  money  out  of  the  budget  bureau,  and  we  did 
get  some  of  it  allowed  by  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  which  I  think 
Joe  Evins  was  the  chairman  of,  but  not  everything  that  was  needed  that  particular 
year.   But  this  year — this  was  '71 — TVA  got  everything  that  it  needed.   But  we 
had  fellows  coming  in  from  Mississippi,  Charlie  Hobbs  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley,   Who  was  our  man  from  Alabama?  He  came — Barney  Weeks.   Half  a  dozen 
other  fellows  came  up,  and  we  all  went  over  to  the  hearings.   On  several  days 
we  drafted  special  communications  from  here,  and  we  really  worked  very  hard  for 
this  particular  appropriation  and  also  allocation  to  the  budget,  and  we  finally, 
with  the  help  of  everybody  else,  but  I  think  we  were  the  only  outside  organization 
that  pushed  this  at  all. 

Well,  I've  probably  said  too  much  on  certain  areas  and  not  enough 
on  others  that'll  probably  pop  into  my  mind.   I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  ramble  on  here.   Now  I'll  knock  it  off  right  now. 
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CRAWFORD:    Mr.  Taylor,  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  concerning  what  we  covered 

in  the  interview  we  just  completed.   To  begin  with,  what  about  your 
education  in  Virginia?   Did  you  study  economics  there,  and  how  did  you  happen 
to  be  going  to  school  that  far  away  from  Idaho? 

TAYLOR:     Well,  strangely  enough,  I  didn't  study  economics.   I  got  my  degree 

in  English  Literature.   I  was  never  trained  as  an  economist,  but 
during  the  depression  anything  can  happen  to  anybody  good  or  bad,  generally 
bado   And  so  I  ended  up,  by  various  strokes  of  fate,  in  the  field  of  statistics, 
economics,  public  welfare,  and  eventually  into  resource  development;  and  here 
I  am.   It  was  purely  fortuitous  and  unplanned. 

CRAWFORD:    How  did  you  happen  to  be  going  to  school  in  Virginia? 

TAYLOR:     Well,  my  family  on  my  father's  side  were  all  old-line  Virginians. 

My  dad  had  always  wanted  me  to  get  my  college  education  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.   While  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  make  arrangements 
for  this  during  the  depression  period,  when  I  was  of  college  age,  why  I  finally 
got  down  there . 


CRAWFORD:    I  don't  think  our  questions  will  be  connected  very  closely,  but 

I  wondered  about  your  friend  in  Virginia,  Ross  Pope,  I  believe 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Was  that  Ross  Pope? 
Is  he  living  now? 

TAYLOR:      Ross  Pope  is  living  now;  he  is  a  staff  director  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  here  in  Washington.   Has  been  for  a 
number  of  years. 

CRAWFORD:    Do  you  think  he  would  be  acquainted  with  his  father's  philosophy 
as  a  director  of  TVA  and  his  activities? 

TAYLOR:     Yes,  I  really  do.   Both  Ross  and  his  deceased  brother,  whose  name 

I  can't  recall  right  now,  were  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that 
their  dad  had  been  on  the  TVA  board,  and  they  treasured  that  recollection  of 
him  about  as  much  as  they  do  anything  else  that  he  did.   He  was  a  former  U.S. 
senator  from  Idaho,  and  he  was  defeated  in  the  Democratic  Primary.   He  got 
a  lame  duck  appointment  to  the  board  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.   But  I  think 
they  looked  backward.   I  haven't  seen  Ross  for  a  number  of  years,  but  my  last 
recollection  talking  to  him  and  his  brother,  they  looked  backward  in  terms  of 
their  father  to  the  period  when  he  was  the  Director  of  TVA  far  more  than  they 
did  when  he  was  a  U.S.  senator. 

CRAWFORD:   You  say  that  Ross  Pope  is  now  Secretary  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee? 

TAYLOR:     He  is  the  staff  director  or  chief  clerk,  I  believe  it  is.   That's 
a  full  committee. 


. 


CRAWFORD:    That,  of  course,  has  been  one  of  the  places  that  has  not  been 
covered  in  this  study.   We've  talked  to  many  of  the  directors, 
but  a  few  are  not  living,  and  Senator  Pope  is  one  of  them. 

TAYLOR:     Well,  I'm  sure  that  Ross  would  be  of  some  help  to  you,  second 
hand,  but  some  help, 

CRAWFORD:   What,  so  far  as  you  know,  did  Franklin  Roosevelt  think  of  the 

Columbia  Valley  Authority?  How  much  support  did  he  give  in  his 
lifetime  to  it? 

TAYLOR:     Well,  I'll  have  to  do  a  little  thinking  back  on  it,  and  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  I  think  that  when  he  proposed  the  nine  major 
river  basin  authorities  he  probably  gave  more  thought  to  the  Columbia  than 
he  did  to  the  others  for  two  reasons:   one,  the  power  potential  is  greater 
in  the  Columbia  than  any  other  river  basin;  and  two,  the  fact  that  he  had 
gotten  a  public  works  administration  appropriation  which  finally  broke  the 
deadlock  over  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  got  Grand  Coulee  Dam  started.   And  I  think 
he  had  a  particularly  soft  place  in  his  heart  for  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  this 
might  have  caused  him  to  think  more  about  the  Columbia  development  than 
perhaps  other  worthy  river  basins  for  these  two  reasons. 

CRAWFORD:    Do  you  suppose  that  would  have  received  more  attention  or  more 

prompt  attention  from  Roosevelt  had  it  not  been  for  World  War  II? 


TAYLOR:     I'm  pretty  sure  it  would  have;  I'm  pretty  sure  that  the  World 

War  II  doctrine,  Win  the  War,  replacing  the  doctrine,  New  Deal, 


stopped  a  lot  of  new  programs  that  never  were  successfully  restarted  as  a 
result  of  that'  and  I  think  this  was  one  of  them. 

CRAWFORD:    Thinking  back,  what  sort  of  impressions  did  you  get  of  TVA  at 
the  time  you  were  just  in  correspondence  with  TVA? 


TAYLOR: 


Now ,  wha  t  ? 


CRAWFORD:    What  impressions  did  you  form  of  TVA  at  the  time  you  were  in 
correspondence  with  them? 

TAYLOR:     Well,  the  impressions  I  got  from  them  in  my  correspondence  and 

an  occasional  telephone  call  was  that  they  responded  very  quickly 
to  requests  for  information  and  very  fully,  and  they  would  give  you  more  than 
you  asked  for.   Very  cooperative.   I  think  a  lot  of  them  at  that  time  had 
the  missionary  spirit  that  they  would  like  to  see  TVA  march  on  across  the 
countryside.   And  if  they  could  be  any  help  to  organizations  or  individuals 
who  were  like-minded,  why  they  would  be  delighted  to  fill  their  libraries 
with  any  type  of  information  that  they  wanted  and  a  few  more  pieces  besides. 

CRAWFORD:    Do  you  remember  any  people  besides  Tom  Sturdivant  who  were 
particularly  helpful  there? 

TAYLOR:     Well,  it  was  chiefly  Sturdivant  that  I  corresponded  with,  but 

at  that  time  I  believe  that  one  of  the  commissioners--and  I 
can't  remember  who  it  was.   He  was  on  the  commission  right  after  World  War  II. 


CRAWFORD:    Lilienthal,  Morgan,  Clapp? 


' 


TAYLOR:     Gordon  Clapp.   I  had  one  or  two  telephone  calls  with  him  in 

which  he  promised  to  do  certain  things,  which  he  did;  certain 
things  bein^  getting  me  certain  types  of  information.   There  was  no 
particular  clandestine  type  of  conversation  but  I  told  him  what  we  were  up 
against  out  here,  and  he  sympathized.   He  said  he  would  do  everything  he 
could  to  give  us  proper  information  so  that  we  could  use  TVA  experience  as 
somewhat  of  a  guide  in  our  Pacific  Northwest  problem,  which  he  proceeded 
to  do.   And  that's  how  I  got  hooked  up  with  Tom  Sturdivant.   And  after  that 
whenever  I  wanted  anything,  why,  it  was  always  Tom  Sturdivant  who  very 
kindly  got  it  for  me. 

CRAWFORD:    Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the  National  Hell's  Canyon 
Association?  How  was  it  formed?   Did  they  rely  on  the  TVA 
experience  in  any  way? 

TAYLOR:     National  Hell's  Canyon  Association  started  out  in  a  very  small 

way.   It  started  out  in  Baker,  Oregon,  which  is  a  little  town 
across  the  Snake  River  from  the  Idaho  boundary,  twenty-five  or  thirty-five 
miles  upstream  from  Hell's  Canyon  itself.   The  present  congressman,  Al  Ullman 
and  some  friends  who  were  young  businessmen,  one  of  whom  was  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Byron  Brinton  who  edited  the  Baker  Record  Courier,  a  local  news- 
paper, decided  that  after  they  had  read  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Reclamation's  report 
on  the  Columbia  and  its  recommendations  for  development  and  a  similar  one 
that  was  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  that  Baker  was  located 
close  enough  to  Hell's  Canyon  to  get  some  substantial  economic  benefits  from 
it.   And  so,  they  formed  a  little  organization  there,  sort  of  a  local  booster 
club  for  the  dam,  which  was  known  as  the  Hell's  Canyon  Development  Associa- 
tion, which  immediately  came  under  fire  from  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


which  is  dominated  by  the  California  Pacific  Utilities  Company,  which  is  a 
local  utility,  and  the  California  Pacific  being  tied  in  very  closely  to  the 
Idaho  Power  Company  which  provided  most  of  its  power. 

Well,  I  think  it  was  in  late  1951  when  Ullman  and  Benton  decided 
that  they  couldn't  go  it  alone;  they  were  going  to  have  to  expand 
the  organization  and  get  more  support  if  they  were  going  to  go  anywhere; 
that  they  had  to  look  at  it  not  from  the  parochial  standpoint  of  how  it's 
going  to  aid  Baker  but  how  it's  going  to  aid  the  area.   So,  Ullman  sent  out 
letters  of  invitation  to  a  lot  of  people  to  come  over  and  attend  a  meeting 
in  Baker  to  talk  about  this  matter  and  see  what  could  be  done  about  this 
matter  and  see  what  could  be  done  about  it  in  terms  of  organizing  and  getting 
support  for  High  Hell's  Canyon  Dam  from  southern  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  was  invited  to  this  meeting--a  bunch  of  just  ordinary 
citizens,  a  few  guys  who  were  electric  co-op  people,  one  or  two  labor  unions' 
guys,  but  mostly  just  ordinary  guys  who  did  diverse  things  in  the  private 
sector  and  thought  that  this  would  be  good  for  the  country  and  good  for  the 
community. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  kind  of  a  preliminary  organizational 
meeting  and  a  broader  series  of  invitations  were  sent  out  to  a 
lot  more  people  in  both  states  in  this  area  to  attend  a  meeting  to  form  the 
Hell's  Canyon  Association  in  December  of  1951  in  a  town  called  Weiser,  Idaho, 
which  is  on  the  Snake  River  further  north.   This  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Idaho-Oregon  Hell's  Canyon  Association  of  which  Ullman  was  elected 
chairman.   In  theory,  the  vice  chairmen  were  also  elected,  and  I  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer,  and  everybody  reached  in  their  pocket  and  pulled  out 
fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  to  get  the  thing  started. 

Some  people  came  down  from  northern  Idaho  and  eastern  Wash- 
ington and  they  said,  "This  is  the  wrong  name  for  this  organi- 
zation; it  ought  to  be  called  the  Idaho-Oregon-Washington  Hell's  Canyon 


. 
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Association."   So  a  few  months  later  it  was  changed.   This  was  naturally 
before  the  election  of  1952,  and  at  that  time  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  intervening  in  opposition  to  the  Idaho  Power  Company's  proposals  to 
build  its  own  dams  in  this  area  which  would  forever  preclude  the  construc- 
tion of  the  high  dam  whether  it  was  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or 
by  the  Army  Engineers. 

So,  during  this  period  of  time  we  were  doing  two  things  in 
this  organization  on  very  little  money.   One,  we  were  trying 
to  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  draft  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
dam;  and  two,  to  mobilize  public  support  in  favor  in  such  a  dam  and  against 
the  private  power  company's  proposal.   But  the  private  power  company 
changed  its  proposal  from  five  dams  to  three  dams  and  resubmitted  it  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  '52.   The  Federal  Power  Commission  scheduled 
local  hearings  so  the  citizenry   could  register  their  feeling  about  it  even 
though  they  wouldn't  necessarily  go  into  that  part  of  the  record  on  which 
the  examiner  would  make  a  determination,  except  it  might  be  one  finding  of 
fact  that  people  were  interested.   I  think  that's  the  way  it  came  out. 

But  these  hearings  became  very  much  the  stuff  of  drama  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned  and  as  far  as  the  power  company  was  con- 
cerned.  Each  one  was  trying  to  get  more  people  to  show  up  at  the  hearings 
than  the  other  folks.   And  so,  we  were  scouring  around  the  countryside, 
and  we  got  everybody  and  his  dog  to  come  in  there  and  just  say  twenty-five 
words:   I  am  in  favor  of  the  federal  high  dam  at  Hell's  Canyon;  my  name 
is  such  and  such.   Then  he'd  go  back  to  his  farm  or  wherever.   We  had 
people  coming  500  miles  to  make  that  statement,  and  I  think,  when  they 
were  held  in  Boise,  Idaho  in  the  House  Chamber  at  the  Capitol,  we  must  have 
had  200  guys  to  file  pass  the  examiner  and  register  this  statement.   We 
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even  had  one  fellow  who  testified  on  mining  and  the  effect  of  the  dam  on 
the  alleged  mining  values  in  Hell's  Canyon  and  the  Snake  River  who  came 
from  the  hospital  in  a  wheel  chair  and  was  carried  back.   So,  we  had  num- 
bers on  our  side,  and  they  had  money.   And  that  was  where  we  ended  up 
that  year.   We  tried  to  get  a  bill  passed  while  Truman  was  still  in  there. 
Hearings  were  held  for  Clair  Engle's  Interior  Committee  of  the  House.   We 
got  little  help  from  the  Democrats  on  the  House  Committee;  we  got  a  lot 
of  opposition  from  southern  Democrats  and  Republicans  as  a  result  of  which 
the  committee  voted  to  table  consideration  of  the  bill  of  the  Congress, 
which  was  the  second  to  last  session  of  it.   We  passed  the  hat  and  got 
quite  a  few  people  back  there  to  testify.   The  governor  of  Idaho,  McKay, 
who  later  became  ...  He's  not  the  governor  of  Idaho;  Jordan,  who  is  now 
senator,  was  governor  of  Idaho.   McKay  was  then  governor  of  Oregon,  and 
Langley,  who  was  governor  of  Washington,  all  formed  a  solid  phalanx  against 
the  dam.   They  all  were  sympathetic  with  the  private  power  company,  and  it's 
pretty  hard-  when  the  governors  of  states  oppose  a  project,  to  get  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  authorize  it.   We  found  that  out  to  our  distress. 

And  one  little  kind  of  a  side  issue  on  this.   Governor  Jordan 
had  appeared  for  this  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  state  of 
Idaho.   He  testified  along  the  folk  belief  that  had  been  instilled  into 
southern  Idaho  irrigation  interests  by  the  Idaho  Power  Company  that  if 
Hell's  Canyon  dam  was  built  downstream,  it  would  demand  all  the  water  from 
upstream  and  all  the  irrigation  projects  would  go  dry,  you  know,  and  exist- 
ing ones  would  be  threatened  by  this  priority.   And  new  irrigation  would 
be  precluded,  because  all  this  water  was  going  to  be  needed  downstream 
because  Hell's  Canyon  Dam  power  production  would  destroy  irrigated  agri- 
culture in  the  state  of  Idaho.   So,  he  comes  back  on  that  line,  and  he  says, 
"Instead  of  building  high  Hell's  Canyon  Dam  which  stores  and  has  to  use 


. 
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this  water  from  upstream  and  take  it  away  from  future  development,  I'd  like 
to  see  the  Snake  River  run  dry,  because  it's  between  southern  Idaho  and 
Hell's  Canyon  Dam  because  it  has  been  put  up  on  the  land.   Of  course,  it 
goes  back  in  the  river,  but  he  didn't  say  that--eventually ,  except  that 
which  evaporates.   And  so,  some  wag  says,  "Well,  Jordan  wants  to  dry  up 
the  river.   Why  don't  we  have  a  campaign  called  "Mops  for  Jordan"  to  help 
him  do  this,"  and  so,  my  God,  this  was  the  most  successful  project  we 
ever  did.   We  passed  out  the  word  to  all  the  members  of  the  Hell's  Can- 
yon Association  and  other  sympathetic  souls  that  we're  undertaking  a  cam- 
paign of  "Mops  for  Jordan",  and  will  you  send  everything  along  this  line 
to  us  at  this  address,  and  we'll  take  it  over  and  present  it  to  the  gover- 
nor.  My  God!  Mops,  sand  buckets,  little  sand  shovels,  towels,  wash  cloths, 
even  cases  of  Kotex  were  sent  in  enormous  profusion. 

We  had  a  whole  damn  truckload  of  this  stuff,  and  we  took  it 
out  on  the  state  house  grounds,  and  we  got  a  hold  of  Jordon's 
secretary  up  there  and  said  we  had  a  little  ceremony  of  presentation  for 
him.   Would  he  come  down  and  accept  this  momento,  and  he  comes  down  and 
here's  this  great  truckload  of  stuff.   And  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Howard 
Fleming  from  Mountain  Home  who  had  invented  this  concept  was  the  one  who 
made  the  speech  of  presentation,  and  he  said  that  we  know  that  you're  very 
anxious  to  dry  the  Snake  River,  and  we  know  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
do  this,  but  we  thought  that  you  could  get  a  good  start  with   this  stuff, 
and  with  our  compliments  we  present  this  stuff  to  you  and  dumped  it  down. 

CRAWFORD:    You  carried  it  over  in  a  dump  truck? 

TAYLOR:     And  dumped  it  right  out  on  the  lawn.   And  you  know,  Jordon 
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was  a  good  sport.   He  ruefully  smiled  and  thanked  us  and  made 
a  little  thank  you  address  of  three  words  or  less  and  hastily  retreated, 
but  he  smiled.   Ordinarily,  you'd  expect  a  guy  to  blow  his  top  on  this, 
but  he  took  it  in  good  form.   And  so,  then  we  cleaned  up  the  mess  and 
took  it  away. 

CRAWFORD:    I  suppose  that  reporters  and  photographers  just  happened  to 
be  there. 

TAYLOR:      Yes,  we  saw  to  that.   This  didn't  get  the  dam  built,  but  it  was 
a  kind  of  a  little  interlude. 

Well  anyway,  to  go  on  with  the  Hell's  Canyon  Association.   We 
were  hoping  before  he  left  office  that  Harry  Truman  would  invoke 
the  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1939  which  amended  the  1902  act,  which 
allows  the  president  to  authorize  a  project  even  with  congressional  approval 
under  certain  circumstances.   And  so  we  got  a  hold  of  Truman's  people.   I 
forget  who  did;  it  wasn't  I,  but  somebody  who  had  access  to  him  and  asked 
the  president  through  this  fellow  if  he  would  consider  doing  this,  which 
he  considered  doing.   But  then  Scoop  Jackson,  of  all  people,  went  to  the 
president  and  told  him  not  to. 

CRAWFORD:    Do  you  know  why  he  did? 


TAYLOR:      I  guess  because  nobody  asked  him  to  go  to  the  president  in  the 
first  place.   And  in  the  second  place,  he  raised  the  objection 
that  this  would  destroy  the  committee  process  of  authorizing  projects  and 
this  would  set  an  undesirable  precedent  whereby  the  president  could  force 
a  project  on  an  area.   But  at  that  time  we  said,  "We'll  never  forgive  you, 
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Scoop ,  for  . . . .  " 

In  that  instance  we  would  have  put  the  83rd  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  the  job  of  trying  to  undo  what  the  president 
had  done,  which  would  have  made  it  a  whole  lot  better  ground  on  which  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Hell's  Canyon  and  trying  to  get  something  done  that 
you  knew  the  president  was  probably  going  to  veto  in  the  first  place  even 
if  you  got  it  through  Congress. 

Well  anyhow,  so  1952  passed  into  history.   The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation had  always  been  very  staunch  in  supporting  Hell's  Canyon, 
and  it  intervened  against  the  private  power  company's  application  or  the 
formal  intervener  and  the  chief  intervener  had  very  many  studies  that  were 
undertaken  to  show  the  feasibility  of  the  dam  was  an  interconnected  part 
of  the  Columbia  River  Power  System  and  dam.   They  passed  this  on  up  to  us, 
and  they  had  their  public  information  guys  going  around  the  countryside 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  dam. 

And  then  Eisenhower  got  elected,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Hamer  Budge,  who  is  now  the  chairman  of  the  Security  and  Ex- 
Change  Commission,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  that  district  and  he  went 
out  after  our  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  public  relations  man.   Said  that  he 
was  a  socialist,  and  he  was  propagandizing  socialistic  power,  and  he  was 
going  to  get  him,  and,  by  golly,  he  did  get  him--got  his  job.   And  so  we 
got  hold  of  Rufus  Wood's  son„   Rufus  was  one  of  the  dreamers  up  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  project,  was  editor  of  the  Wanachee  Washington  World.   Rufus 
Wood's  son  had  succeeded  Rufus  when  the  old  gentleman  had  passed  away, 
and  he  now  edited  the  Wanachee  Dailey  World.   And  we  got  Hugh  Blouk  guy 
who  was  displaced  by  Budge's  efforts,  a  job  over  there,  and  he  is  now 
editor  of  the  Wanachee  Dailey  World.   So,  it  didn't  work  out  all  bad  after 
all. 
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And  so,  the  big  question  that  was  hanging  over  all  of  us  in 
this  great  organization,  the  Idaho-Washington-Oregon  Hell's 
Canyon  Association  as  the  Eisenhower  administration  took  over,  was,  what 
would  McKay  and  Eisenhower  do  with  respect  to  the  continuing  intervention 
against  the  Idaho  Power  Company  dams  that  the  Interior  Department  had  at 
the  time  the  administration  came  in.   Well,  we  didn't  have  very  long  to 
wait.   Around  April  of  1953  McKay  announced  that  apparently  the  Idaho  Power 
Company  plan  would  be  adequate.   Then  it  would  be  no  longer  feasible  for 
the  Interior  Department  to  continue  its  intervention.   He  had  been  preceeded 
by  Ezra  T.  Benson.   The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  also  intervened 
under  Charlie  Brannon  because  of  the  fertilizer  situation.   One  of  the  things 
that  was  going  for  cheap  power  into  southern  Idaho  at  that  time,  with  Hell's 
Canyon  being  the  point  where  you  could  distribute  it  over  the  e.h.v.  lines 
were  these  enormous  deposits  of  low  grade  fertilizer,  phosphatics  in 
southern  Idaho  and  eastern  Wyoming. 
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